The  Bolshoi  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg,  in  1885.  Water-color  by  A.  Benois.  This  was  the  home  of  Russian 

ballet  for  many  years.  The  theatre  opened  in  1783,  burned  down  New  Year's  eve,  1811,  was  rebuilt  the 

following  year.  Up  to  1880  all  ballets  were  presented  here.  Beginning  that  year  occasional  performances 
were  given  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre.  In  1889  the  Bolshoi  was  pronounced  unsafe  and  closed,  all  perform- 
ances being  transferred  to  the  Maryinsky. 

The  Maryinsky  Theatre  (built  on  the  site  of  a theatre- circus  which  burned  down  in  1849),  opened  in  I860. 

In  1923  the  name  was  changed  to  Kirov  State  Academic  Theatre  of  Opera  and  Ballet. 
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Exactly  who  first  coined  the  word  “balleto- 
mane” is  not  known.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  behavior  of  the 
dance  enthusiast  was  to  blame  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ending  “mane”  rather  than 
“phile.”  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been 
frenzied  to  a degree  in  his  devotion,  and 
often  absurd.  Yet  his  frenetic  outbursts 
lacked  the  embarrassing  hollowness  of  con- 
temporary movie  madness,  for  the  idolatry 
lavished  upon  individual  dancers  was  not 
born  of  a mere  susceptibility  to  physical 
“allure.”  The  adorer  was  moved  by  qualities 
and  style  which  he  could  analyze  and  dis- 
cuss; furthermore,  his  obsession  with  the  art 
itself  should  not  be  confused  with  the  easily 
bought  allegiance  of  zealots  who  are  be- 
guiled less  by  the  avowed  object  of  their 
enthusiasm  than  by  the  glamorous  trappings 
which  surround  it. 

Essentially  an  aristocratic  business,  ballet 
has  always  counted  among  its  articulate  sup- 
porters men  of  general  cultivation,  and  often 
of  outstanding  distinction  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters.  In  Russia  particularly,  a 
numbers  of  these  recorded  the  customs,  do- 
ings and  gossip  of  their  fellow  maniacs,  and 
it  is  from  their  writings  that  Mr.  Chujoy 
has  attempted  to  delineate  the  local  scene 


at  the  very  peak  of  balletomania  in  Russia. 

Without  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
this  small,  self-appointed  group  of  the  elect, 
there  is  no  gainsaying  that  their  influence 
was  felt  back-stage  as  well  as  in  the  audi- 
torium; and  while  their  intrigues  and  dem- 
onstrations may  have  been  arrogant  and 
frivolous,  their  serious  interest  in  the  com- 
position and  staging  of  ballets,  and  above  all 
in  dancing,  had  its  effect  on  the  productions 
of  the  Imperial  Theatres. 

Even  the  less  fashionable  contingent — the 
eager  and  unknown  habitues  of  the  unglori- 
ous  balcony  and  gallery  seats — were  able  to 
make  known  their  preferences  and  dislikes, 
through  communal  effort.  The  author  gives 
us  a glimpse  of  this  group-within-a-group 
drawn  from  his  own  experience. 


Dance  Index  wishes  to  correct  an  error 
which  appeared  in  the  chronology  on  page 
305  of  the  Strawinsky  issue.  On  January  25, 
1906,  Mr.  Strawinsky  married  Catherine 
Nossenko,  his  first  cousin.  Our  citation  of 
his  marriage  was  quoted  in  good  faith  from 
a standard  biographical  reference  work,  and 
we  apologize  for  having  inadvertently  re- 
printed a misstatement.  M.E. 


Cover:  Valerian  Svetlov,  balletomane,  writer,  critic  and  husband  of  Vera  Trefilova.  Caricature  by 
Pern  in  the  magazine  Stolitza  i Ousadba  ( Town  and  Country  ").  Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Public 
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Box  in  the  Serf  Theatre  at  Ostankino,  an 
estate  near  Moscow 
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Russian  balletomania  dates  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  begin- 
ning lay  in  the  house-theatres  built  and 
operated  by  the  wealthy  land-  and  serf-own- 
ers. (The  serfs  were  freed  in  Russia  in  1861.) 

These  house-theatres  were  widespread  and 
very  popular;  toward  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  were  twenty  of  them  in 
Moscow  alone.  All  over  Russia  their  number 
reached  several  thousands.  According  to  con- 
temporary sources,  “attractive  and  well- 
formed  people  from  among  the  house  ser- 
vants or  orphans”  were  selected  to  be  danc- 
ers. Generally  they  worked  as  other  serfs, 
without  special  remuneration,  but  in  1799 
Count  Nicholas  Sheremeteff  set  a precedent 


by  paying  his  dancers  from  ten  to  sixty  rubles 
(five  to  thirty  dollars)  a year,  depending  on 
their  ability. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  landowners  were  often 
more  interested  in  the  girls  than  in  their  art, 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  paragraph  from 
a contemporary  document : 

“Prince  Nicholas  Yousoupoff  liked  to 
amuse  his  friends  with  his  serf  ballet.  After 
the  performance  on  the  stage  he  would  give 
a signal  and  the  entire  corps  de  ballet  would 
take  off  their  costumes  and  appear  before 
the  spectators  in  their  natural  state.  The 
nude  dancers  would  bring  forth  'a  great  de- 
light,’ after  which  followed  an  orgy.” 

However,  the  serf  theatres  served  as  a 
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fountainhead  for  the  Imperial  Theatres. 
Landowners  would  sell  or  donate  their  best 
dancers  to  the  government. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, some  fifteen  years  before  the  liberation 
of  the  serfs,  house-theatres  began  to  decline 
in  number.  The  Imperial  Theatres  bought 
most  of  the  outstanding  dancers  before  they 
were  set  free. 

Russia’s  first  Royal  balletomane  was  Grand 
Duke  Paul  ( 1 754-1801 ) , the  son  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  who  later  became  Emperor  Paul 
1.  As  a boy  he  took  dancing  lessons  from 
Franz  van  Hilverding  (a  Viennese  of  Dutch 
extraction,  who  was  ballet  master  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  fifties  and  sixties),  and  he 
danced  very  well. 

Paul  even  appeared  in  a ballet  in  the  court 
theatre,  dancing  with  ladies-in-waiting,  offi- 
cers of  the  guard,  etc.  During  his  debut  he 
was  displeased  with  the  applause,  which  he 
considered  out  of  place. 

“This  takes  away  the  desire  to  dance.  I 
have  not  yet  made  a step,  and  they  are  al- 
ready applauding,”  he  complained  to  his 
entourage. 

He  also  composed  several  ballets,  but  as 
a choreographer  derived  still  less  pleasure. 
The  applause  began  even  before  the  curtain 
went  up. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  short  and  tragic 
reign  Paul  developed  a dislike  for  ballet.  He 
seldom  attended  performances  and  could  not 
abide  male  dancers. 

“A  man  must  be  a soldier,  not  a dancer,” 
was  his  opinion. 

He  ordered  that  all  male  roles  in  the  bal- 
let be  danced  by  women,  and  his  favorite 
dancer  was  Berilova,  because  she  looked  well 
in  men’s  costumes. 

By  the  thirties  balletomania  in  Russia  had 
developed  into  a romantic  obsession  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Guard  reg- 
iments and  students  of  the  university  parti- 
cipated. The  Guard  officers  were  carried 
away  by  the  ballet  to  such  an  extent  that  an 


Order  of  the  Day  to  the  Guard  Corps  dated 
September  7,  1835  included  the  following: 

“It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor  (Nicholas  I,  a balletomane  himself) 
that  many  Guard  officers  permit  themselves 
to  cause  disorder  in  the  theatre  and  that 
after  the  theatrical  performances  they  con- 
gregate at  stage  entrances  and  accompany 
dancers  and  pupils  from  the  theatre  to  their 
homes  or  school.  His  Imperial  Majesty  has 
regretfully  noticed  that  some  of  the  well- 
bred  officers  of  the  celebrated  Corps  forget 
their  dignity  and,  with  disrespect  to  the 
public,  cause  it  trouble.  Therefore  His  Ma- 
jesty has  commanded  this  announcement  to 
be  made  to  the  Guard  Corps.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg Military  Governor-General  has  been  or- 
dered by  His  Majesty  to  place  under  arrest 
those  who  will  be  noticed  in  such  distur- 
bances.” 

The  romantic  atmosphere  around  the  com- 
pany and  especially  around  the  school  ex- 
ploded on  June  29,  1835  with  an  unheard- 
of  scandal:  Prince  Viazemsky  (history  has 
not  retained  his  first  name),  a lieutenant  in 
the  Guard  Hussar  Regiment,  abducted  (with 
her  consent)  a senior  student  of  the  school, 
Sophie  Koch. 

The  abduction  was  a cas  celebre  and  had 
repercussions  in  the  school,  the  theatre  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  garrison.  “All”  St.  Peters- 
burg talked  about  it  for  months,  and  many 
government  departments,  including  the  fa- 
mous Third  Department — the  Gestapo  of  its 
time — were  involved  in  the  investigation. 
Emperor  Nicholas  I expressed  a lively  inter- 
est in  the  case,  which  was  not  closed  until 
1843,  eight  years  later. 

But  the  Guard  officers  were  not  the  only 
balletomanes  of  their  time.  The  group  of 
civilian  balletomanes  included  the  great 
Russian  poet  Alexander  Pushkin  (1799- 
1837).  In  the  early  twenties  he  seldom 
missed  a ballet  performance  and  took  pride 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  his  narrative  poems, 
The  Prisoner  in  the  Caucasus,  was  used  as 
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basis  for  the  libretto  of  a ballet  choreo- 
graphed by  Charles  Didelot  in  1823.  At  the 
same  time  he  fell  in  love  with,  or  at  least 
enthusiastically  courted,  the  ballerina  Avdo- 
tia  Istomina  (1799-1848),  who  danced  the 
principal  role  in  The  Prisoner  in  the  Cau- 
casus. 

Pushkin’s  famous  Eugene  Onegin  con- 
tains several  references  to  the  ballet.  The 
verse  dedicated  to  Istomina’s  dancing  is 
quite  well  known  to  American  readers.  Here 
is  a less  familiar  reference  to  the  poet’s  con- 
temporary balletomanes: 

“.  . . But  now  it’s  time  for  the  ballet. 

“The  theatre’s  wicked  legislator, 

“Who  unto  every  fascinator 
“In  turn  his  fickle  flattery  brings, 

“And  boasts  the  freedom  of  the  wings, 
“Onegin  flies  to  taste  the  blisses 
“And  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  stage, 

“To  praise  the  dancer  now  the  rage, 

“Or  greet  a luckless  Phedre  with  hisses, 
“Or  call  the  actress  he  preferred 
“Just  for  the  sake  of  being  heard.”* 

Taglioni’s  and  Elssler’s  guest  appearances 
in  the  thirties  and  forties  created  a consid- 
erable interest  in  ballet  and  brought  forth 
some  notable  expressions  of  balletomania. 

A one-act  comedy  with  the  cumbersome 
title  A First-Tier  Loge  for  the  Farewell  Per- 
formance of  T aglioni  was  a favorite  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  theatres  for 
nearly  ten  years. 

When  Taglioni  gave  her  farewell  perfor- 
mance in  Russia  in  March  1842  (after  five 
seasons)  and  left  for  France,  her  household 
belongings  were  sold  at  auction.  One  of  her 
adorers  bought  a pair  of  her  ballet  shoes 
for  200  rubles  and  gave  a supper  to  his  fel- 
low balletomanes,  during  which  the  shoes 


* Quoted  from  Babette  Deutsch’s  translation  of 
Eugen  Onegin  in  “The  Poems,  Prose  and  Plays 
of  Alexander  Pushkin,”  (The  Modern  Library, 
New  York,  1936) 


were  cooked,  served  with  a special  sauce  and 
eaten. 

A less  spectacular  expression  of  balleto- 
mania, but  one  probably  more  appreciated 
by  the  dancer,  came  from  Emperor  Nicholas 
I.  Leandre  Vaillat,  in  his  La  Taglioni  ou  la 
Vie  d’une  Danseuse  (Paris,  1942),  quotes 
the  following  letter  from  Prince  Peter  Vol- 
konsky, Field  Marshall-General  and  Minister 
of  the  Court  of  Nicholas  I : 

“Mademoiselle, 

“His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  desiring  to 
offer  you  a token  of  the  high  benevolence 
which  he  holds  for  you,  has  deigned  to 
charge  me  to  present  to  you  in  his  name  a 
cape  of  Yakoutsk  sable  to  insure  you  against 
the  cold  during  your  voyage. 

“In  execution  of  this  Imperial  order,  I 
hasten  to  send  you  this  fur  and  I take  this 
occasion  to  express  the  renewed  assurances 
of  the  respectful  sentiments  with  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be 

“Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant 
Prince  Pierre  Volkonsky.” 

There  have  been  ballet  enthusiasts  in  all 
countries,  ever  since  ballet  became  a sepa- 
rate art  form.  The  Romantic  period  in 
France  produced  large  groups  of  fanatics. 
Fanny  Elssler’s  tour  of  the  United  States 
in  the  late  forties  inspired  a sizable  and 
vociferous  contingent  of  American  Elsslerites 
to  do  everything  from  wearing  cuff  links  with 
a little  figure  of  Elssler  encased  in  a round 
gold  box  with  a crystal  cover  (a  pair  of 
such  cuff  links  is  preserved  in  The  Theatre 
and  Dance  Collection  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York),  to  unhitching  the 
horses  from  her  carriage  and  pulling  the 
vehicle  from  the  theatre  to  her  hotel. 

Almost  everywhere  these  ballet  enthusiasts 
were  also  theatre  lovers  in  general.  They 
patronized  ballet  along  with  drama  and 
opera. 

In  Russia  of  the  sixties,  however,  there 
came  into  being  a group  of  people  for  whom 
ballet  was  the  main  interest  in  life. 
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The  interest  in  ballet  shown  by  Court,  military  and  aristocratic  circles  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties  of  the  last  century  is  well  illustrated  by  this  detail  of  a huge  canvas 
entitled  “Parade  on  the  Czarina’s  Meadow”  by  the  then  fashionable  painter  Georgi  Chernetzev.  A 
more  or  less  official  painting  of  Emperor  Nicholas  I’s  military  review,  the  picture  contains  nu- 
merous likenesses  of  ballet  dancers.  In  the  center  of  this  picture  are  the  famous  mezzo-soprano 
Shelikhova,  outstanding  actor  and  opera  singer  Nicholas  Dur,  and  ballet  pupil  and  subsequent 
great  mime  Maria  Novitzkaya-Dur.  In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  are  pupils  of  the  Ballet  School: 
Maria  Stepanova  (later  a famous  opera  singer ) , Sophie  Franchet  (subsequently  a mistress  of  Nich- 
olas I,  who  was  rumored  to  have  been  the  father  of  her  daughter),  Barbara  Volkova  (another 
subsequent  mistress  of  the  czar),  Sophie  Koch  (whose  abduction  from  the  school  dormitory  by 
Lieutenant  Prince  Viazemsky  precipitated  a great  scandale) , and  Avdotia  Ivanova.  Another  part 
of  this  picture,  not  reproduced  here,  depicts  several  famous  dancers  as  well  as  the  poets  Alexander 
Pushkin  and  Ivan  Krylov  and  a few  balletomanes. 
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Certainly,  these  people  attended  perfor- 
mances of  the  opera  and  drama,  subscribed 
to  symphonic  concerts,  were  often  seen  at 
the  French  theatre  in  St.  Petersburg,  were 
quite  at  home  in  the  several  theatres  present- 
ing operettas,  both  in  the  auditoria  and  back- 
stage,  and  seldom  missed  a premiere  at  the 
circus;  but  their  true  interest,  as  well  as  their 
enthusiasm,  belonged  to  the  ballet. 

By  1880  the  Russian  balletomanes  were  a 
class  by  themselves,  a tightly  knit  group  of 
people,  most  conservative  both  in  politics 
and  artistic  taste,  who  considered  ballet  their 
private  domain  and  who  resented  anything 
that  might  change  their  status,  whether  it 
came  from  within  or  without  the  theatre. 
They  objected  to  innovations  and  reforms 
in  the  art  itself  as  they  did  to  a change  in 
the  schedule  of  performances,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  non-subscription  performances,  or 
to  the  substitution  of  a new  variation  for  a 
familiar  one. 

The  development  of  this  balletomane  class 
was  due  mainly  to  the  peculiar  position 
which  ballet  occupied  in  the  scheme  of  life 
in  the  capitals — St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

In  pre-revolutionary  Russia  separate  ballet 
performances  were  given  only  in  three  thea- 
tres: the  Maryinsky  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Bolshoi  in  Moscow  and  the  Wielki  in  War- 
saw. Of  these  three  only  the  Maryinsky  and 
Bolshoi  were  Imperial  Theatres.  The  War- 
saw Wielki  was  called  a government  theatre. 
To  us  in  America,  this  distinction  may  seem 
on  the  fine  side,  but  in  Russia  it  was  very 
real.  The  Maryinsky  and  Bolshoi  opera 
houses  (along  with  theatres  presenting  Rus- 
sian, French  and  German  drama,  and  Italian 
opera)  were  supported  by  the  Czar  through 
the  so-called  Chancellery  of  His  Majesty, 
which  was  a part  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Imperial  Court.  The  Wielki  in  Warsaw  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  hence  subject  to  budget 
regulations,  control  by  the  Duma  (Parlia- 
ment), supervision  by  various  officials,  etc. 

The  Imperial  Theatres  were,  to  all  intents 


and  purposes,  the  private  property  of  the 
Czar.  He  appointed  the  directors  personally 
and  they  were  responsible  only  to  him.  A 
courtier,  then,  rather  than  an  official  of  the 
government,  the  Director  ran  the  theatres 
mainly  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  and  only  secondarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  population. 

The  Russian  Imperial  Court  was  a rather 
big  institution.  At  the  beginning  of  our  cen- 
tury there  were  nineteen  separate  courts  in 
St.  Petersburg:  the  Czar’s,  the  dowager  Cza- 
rina’s and  seventeen  grand-ducal  courts. 
With  the  families  of  the  Czar  and  the  grand 
dukes,  courtiers  of  many  callings  and  ranks, 
ladies-  and  gentlemen-in-waiting,  relatives  of 
these  dignitaries,  the  well-staffed  Ministry  of 
the  Court,  etc.,  etc.,  the  courts  comprised 
several  thousand  people.  In  addition  there 
were  His  Majesty’s  Convoy,  the  Guard  reg- 
iments— cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry — and 
the  naval  Guard  Equipage.  Foreign  ambas- 
sadors with  their  large  staffs  of  socially  prom- 
inent secretaries,  dragomans,  etc.  were  also 
close  to  the  Court,  and  finally  there  were 
the  aristocratic  clubs,  such  as  Nobles’  Club, 
the  English  Club,  the  Yacht  Club  and  others. 

In  short,  there  were  enough  people  in 
the  Czar’s  entourage  to  fill  all  three  St. 
Petersburg  Imperial  Theatres  open  to  the 
public  and  the  three  smaller  ones,  the  Her- 
mitage (attached  to  the  Winter  Palace  in  St. 
Petersburg)  and  summer  theatres  at  Czar- 
skoye  Selo  and  Krasnoie  Selo,  to  which  the 
general  public  was  not  admitted. 

Now  if  we  consider  that  of  all  the  thea- 
tres in  and  around  St.  Petersburg  ballet  was 
given  regularly  only  at  the  Maryinsky,  with 
a seating  capacity  of  some  twenty-five  hun- 
dred, and  that  the  entire  ballet  season  con- 
sisted of  fifty  performances  of  which  forty 
were  by  subscription,  it  follows  that  there 
was  not  much  room  left  for  people  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  were  not  connected  with 
the  Court,  the  Guard,  the  government,  the 
press,  or  the  theatre  itself. 

The  Court  attached  great  importance  to 
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the  seats  at  the  Imperial  Theatres — an  im- 
portance amply  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
when  Ivan  Alexandrovitch  Vsevolojsky  re- 
signed his  post  as  Director,  after  seventeen 
years  of  service,  Nicholas  II  granted  him, 
along  with  other  rewards,  the  free  lifetime 
use  of  one  seat  in  the  first  row  of  every 
Imperial  Theatre  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Naturally,  not  all  seats  in  the  Maryinsky 
Theatre  were  as  valuable  or  as  desirable  as 
those  in  the  orchestra  and  loges.  There  were 
some  in  the  balcony  and  gallery  which  had 
little  glamour  or  prestige  attached  to  them 
that  were  not  sold  on  subscription.  These 
went  on  general  sale  and,  given  enough  per- 
severance, one  could  buy  a seat  for  a ballet 
performance;  but  there  were  so  few  of  them 
— some  seven  hundred  in  all — that  even  they 
were  at  a premium. 

In  more  than  three  years  of  attending  bal- 
let performances  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre 
in  pre-revolutionary  St.  Petersburg,  this  wri- 
ter succeeded  only  twice  in  seeing  a ballet 
from  an  orchestra  seat.  All  other  times  he 
sat  in  the  balcony  and  considered  himself 
lucky. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  same  people 
attended  the  ballet,  performance  after  per- 
formance. If  any  audience  ever  became  what 
is  often  referred  to  as  “one  big  family,”  it 
was  the  ballet  audience  at  the  Maryinsky 
Theatre.  A big  family  they  were,  with  all 
the  qualities  and  all  the  defects  a family 
atmosphere  can  create. 

This  state  lasted  until  the  revolution  of 
March,  1917,  although  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I in  August,  1914  saw  the  ranks 
of  balletomanes  depleted  and  the  general 
enthusiasm  toward  ballet  diminished. 

Post-revolutionary  Russia  has  its  quota  of 
balletomanes,  but  they  are  different  in  their 
approach  to  the  ballet,  we  are  told  by  Soviet 
writers,  and  obviously  not  the  same  in  com- 
position, customs,  and  manner  of  practicing 
their  enthusiasm. 

The  half-century,  more  or  less,  of  Russian 
balletomania  left  its  mark  on  the  history  of 


ballet  in  Russia.  The  ways  and  mores  of 
native  balletomanes  are  reflected  in  the 
writings  of  a few  Russian  authors  and  are 
still  present  in  the  ever-dimming  memories 
of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  them  per- 
sonally or  were  eye  witnesses  to  the  expres- 
sions of  balletomania. 

The  Russian  books  which  contain  refer- 
ences to  balletomania  are  long  since  out  of 
print,  and  the  number  of  people  who  still 
remember  anything  about  the  subject  is 
growing  smaller  every  day. 

With  the  exception  of  Tamara  Karsavina’s 
Theatre  Street,  which  devotes  a few  pages  to 
balletomanes,  there  has  been  very  little  writ- 
ten in  English  about  them. 

One  of  the  most  famous  balletomanes  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  Konstantin  Skalkovsky,  a mining  en- 
gineer by  profession,  head  of  the  government 
Department  of  Mountains  by  position,  writer 
and  art  collector  by  avocation.  His  book, 
Dances  and  Ballet,  Their  History  and  Place 
in  the  Fine  Arts,  published  in  1882,  is  still 
one  of  the  most  articulate  and  comprehen- 
sive expositions  of  the  esthetics  of  ballet. 

In  a foreword  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
balletomane  Alexander  Pleshcheev’s  Nash 
Balet  (“Our  Ballet”),  published  in  1899, 
Skalkovsky  offered  the  following  suggestions 
on  how  to  become  a balletomane: 

“There  is  really  only  one  way  to  begin  to 
love  ballet — attend  the  theatre  as  often  as 
possible.  . . . 

“Firstly  one  learns  about  dancing  through 
practice,  by  comparison.  Only  by  watching 
the  execution  of  the  same  dance  several  times 
does  one  begin  to  understand  why  one  dancer 
dances  it  better  than  another,  and  to  notice 
the  finest  nuances  in  the  execution.  Secondly, 
attending  the  theatre  often,  one  not  only 
sees  the  performance  on  the  stage,  but  all 
the  minutiae  of  backstage  life  become  a per- 
formance. It  begins  to  interest  you  that  one 
dancer  looks  more  often  to  the  right  side  of 
the  auditorium  than  to  the  left,  that  another 
dancer  has  acquired  a magnificent  brooch, 
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The  Maryinsky  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg,  1889 


that  this  or  that  dancer  has  lost  or  gained 
weight,  and  so  on,  without  end.  In  a word, 
you  begin  to  understand  le  pourquoi  de  pour- 
quoi,  and  the  ballet  acquires  for  you,  as  an 
‘initiate,’  an  entirely  new  meaning,  which  re- 
mains a secret  to  the  crow'd  of  plain  mortals. 

“There  exists  a still  more  certain  way  of 
beginning  to  love  the  ballet,  and  that  is  to 
fall  in  love  with  a dancer;  but  this,  as  all 
heroic  measures,  should  be  undertaken  with 
great  care.  For  some  people  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous.” 

Whether  this  is  the  danger  to  which  Skal- 
kovsky  referred  or  not,  it  is  a fact  that  nearly 
all  great  ballerinas  of  the  Maryinsky  Theatre 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
married  balletomanes. 

Anna  Pavlova  married  Victor  Dandre; 
Vera  Trefilova  married  Valerian  Svetlov, 
author  of  the  magnificent  volume  Contem- 
porary Ballet  (1911);  Mathilde  Kchessinska 
married  Grand  Duke  Andre  and  was  given 
the  title  Princess  Romanovska-Krassinska; 
Olga  Preobrajenska  married  Count  Paul 
Zouboff;  Lubov  Egorova  married  Prince 


Nicholas  Troubetskoy;  Tamara  Karsavina 
married  the  Russian  Vasily  Moukhin,  and 
later  the  English  diplomat  and  balletomane 
Henry  Bruce;  the  second  husband  of  Eugenia 
Edouardova  was  Alexis  Davidoff ; — all  bal- 
letomanes. 

An  account  of  how  close  the  important 
balletomanes  were  to  the  theatre  and,  con- 
sequently, to  the  dancers,  is  given  by  Vla- 
dimir Telyakovsky  (the  last  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  who  occupied  this  post 
for  fifteen  years),  in  his  Vospominania 
(“Reminiscences”),  published  in  1924. 

Telyakovsky  was  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive directors  ever  associated  with  the  Im- 
perial Theatres.  During  his  career  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  both  with  the  Court 
and  with  the  conservative-minded  balleto- 
manes who  tried  to  interfere,  successfully  on 
several  occasions,  with  every  reform  he  plan- 
ned. Here  is  what  he  has  to  say  about  bal- 
letomanes: 

“If  I were  asked  what,  in  the  main,  was 
the  composition  of  the  St.  Petersburg  group, 
I’d  find  it  difficult  to  answer,  because  it  was 
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so  diverse.  There  were  persons  of  the  Em- 
peror’s suite,  courtiers,  generals,  including 
the  highest  ranks,  ‘the  golden  youth,’  direc- 
tors of  (state)  departments,  former  gover- 
nors and  governors-general,  retired  generals 
and  admirals,  financiers,  people  of  indepen- 
dent means,  editors,  journalists,  college  stu- 
dents, and,  finally,  those  whose  professions 
could  not  be  established  because  of  com- 
plete lack  of  information  about  them.  . . . 

“The  most  influential  and  outstanding 
balletomanes  enjoyed  special  privileges  on 
performance  nights.  They  did  not  go  to  the 
bar  to  smoke,  or  to  the  smoking  rooms  where 
plain  mortals  and  simple  ballet  lovers  ga- 
thered. During  each  intermission  they  con- 
gregated in  the  study  of  the.  chief  of  the 
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theatre  police,  where  they  stood  or  sat  about 
on  couches,  easy  chairs,  plain  chairs,  even 
on  the  desk  and  window  sills,  animatedly 
discussing  ballet  events.  . . . 

“At  these  gatherings  the  balletomanes 
usually  talked  very  loudly.  Self-confident, 
serious  experts  always  talk  loudly,  especially 
about  important  matters.  And  ballet  in  Rus- 
sia had  long  been  considered  an  important 
matter,  a matter  of  national,  almost  of 
state,  importance — the  pride  of  the  coun- 
try. . . . 

“The  conversation  would  begin  with  an 
analysis  of  the  act  just  seen,  and  of  course, 
the  discussion  concerned  almost  exclusively 
the  female  personnel.  They  talked  about  the 
principal  and  minor  girl  dancers,  about  the 
debuts  of  young  dancers;  they  discussed  who 
deserved  encouragement  and  support  and 
who  offered  no  promise  and  was  given  a 
part  by  the  ballet  management  or  director  by 
mistake  or  by  a clear  misunderstanding. 

“New  dancers,  recently  graduated  from 
the  theatre  school,  were  treated  with  spe- 
cial attention.  Perspicacious  balletomanes 
watched  these  girls  while  they  were  still  in 
school ; they  kept  an  eye  on  every  new  blos- 
som. When  one  appeared  on  the  stage,  the 
balletomanes  analyzed  in  detail  her  legs  and 
feet  (for  size  and  form),  shoulders,  waist, 
her  whole  figure,  her  face,  smile,  manner  of 
holding  her  arms,  balance  at  the  end  of  a 
pas,  self-control,  confidence.  In  short,  every- 
thing was  analyzed,  evaluated  in  detail,  and 
an  oral  record  was  made,  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  further  career  of  the  debutante 
was  decided.  This  verdict  was  communicated 
to  other  balletomanes  as  well  as  to  the  ballet 
management,  i.e.  the  ballet  master,  regisseur, 
his  assistants.  It  was  also  conveyed  to  that 
part  of  the  press  which  was  considered 
worthy  by  reason  of  its  serious  attitude  to- 
ward the  ballet  and,  especially,  the  balleto- 
manes. 

“Having  finished  with  the  dancers,  the 
balletomanes  would  turn  to  actions  and  or- 
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Typical  nineteenth  century  balletomanes.  Left:  E.  N.  Opchinin,  author  of  Back-stage  at  the  Old  Theatre.  Right: 
Alexander  Frolov  (1819-1894),  Director  of  the  Theatre  School  1879-1887  and  .of  the  Maryinsky  Ballet  Com- 
pany 1881-1887.  Courtesy  of  Elena  Roslavleva  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  ballerina  of  the  same  name) 


ders  of  the  ballet  administration,  including 
the  management  and  the  Director  himsell. 
Here  they  touched  on  purely  administrative 
as  well  as  artistic  problems,  concerning  not 
only  the  art  of  choreography  but  also  the 
production  of  ballets,  scenery,  costumes, 
paraphernalia  and  music. 

“Music  was  appraised  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  suitability  to  ballet  in  general 
and  to  separate  numbers  in  particular.  The 
conductor  was  evaluated  chiefly  for  his 
ability  and  readiness  to  accompany  dances 
and  his  willingness  to  repeat  a number  at 
the  spectators’  request. 

“By  disposition  and  persuasion  the  bal- 
letomanes were  monarchists,  adherents  to 
the  past,  to  imaginary  traditions,  actually  to 
routine.  They  were  very  little  interested  in 
science  and  the  arts  and  understood  them 


still  less.  They  especially  shunned  new  music 
and  painting. 

“Their  ideal  was  the  old  ballet  music  of 
Pugni,  Minkus,  etc.,  music  which  is  now  con- 
sidered of  circus  quality.  Of  the  new  com- 
posers, only  Tchaikowsky,  and,  of  late,  Gla- 
zounov,  were  able  to  win  their  approval, 
and  that  not  for  all  compositions.  In  this 
respect  their  point  of  view  was  fully  shared 
by  the  famous  ballet-master,  Marius  Petipa, 
who  had  always  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  balletomanes.  This  friendship  reached 
such  a state  that  certain  balletomanes  were 
invited  by  him  not  only  to  stage  rehearsals 
but  also  to  rehearsals  in  the  halls  of  the 
theatre  school. 

“The  favorites,  entering  the  rehearsal  hall 
with  Petipa,  sat  down  by  the  mirrored  walls, 
and  in  agreement  with  him  selected  the 
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dancers  for  a particular  ballet.  It  often  de- 
pended on  them  whether  a prominent  part 
would  be  given  to  a young  dancer.  One  can 
imagine  what  motives  guided  the  selection 
of  this  or  that  girl.  How  many  tears,  how 
much  injustice  and  hypocrisy  had  to  be 
suffered  by  the  offended  dancers! 

“The  balletomanes,  firmly  allied  with  Pe- 
tipa and  with  the  press,  made  any  protest 
whatsoever  impossible.  Naturally,  because  of 
this,  many  talented  dancers  were  placed  in 
circumstances  where  they  could  not  show 
themselves  to  the  public  at  their  best.  Their 
youth  was  passing,  and  with  it  all  hope.  . . .” 

What  Telyakovsky  says  seems  to  be  true. 
Comparisons  with  other  sources  and  con- 
versations with  dancers  and  balletomanes 
of  that  period  prove  his  opinions  to  be  per- 
fectly justified.  If  the  reader  detects  a certain 
bitterness  in  Telyakovsky’s  writing,  this  also 
is  justified.  As  mentioned  before,  Telyakov- 
sky had  more  than  his  quota  of  interference 
from  the  balletomanes  as  well  as  from  the 
Court. 

Speaking  of  interference  from  court  cir- 
cles, mainly  on  behalf  of,  or  prompted  by, 
Kchessinska,  Telyakovsky  mentions  more 
than  once  Grand  Duke  Serge  Mikhailovitch 
(whose  official  position  was  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  Artillery),  then  (ca.  1906)  a close 
friend  of  the  dancer.  Says  Telyakovsky  in 
one  place: 

“Grand  Duke  Serge  Mikhailovitch  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  entire  Russian 
artillery,  but  this  position  left  him  enough 
spare  time  so  that  he  could  occupy  himself 
seriously  with  theatrical  affairs.  Everything 
was  done  with  the  best  intentions  and  if,  in 
the  final  analysis,  we  turned  up  with  a faulty 
artillery  (in  World  War  I. — A.C.) , there  could 
have  been  no  two  opinions  about  our  ballet. 
And  had  it  been  the  destiny  of  the  ballet  to 
defend  our  country,  it  would  have  done  so 
with  honor,  as  was  subsequently  demonstrated 
in  Paris.”  (By  Diaghileff’s  company. — A.C.) 

Though  he  never  admitted  it  publicly, 


Telyakovsky  was  a balletomane  himself. 
More  than  that,  he  was  a partisan  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  as  distinct  from  the  Moscow 
ballet,  as  were  the  other  St.  Petersburg  bal- 
letomanes. He  tries  to  hide  this  fact  through 
his  entire  book,  but  does  not  succeed  very 
well.  Who  but  a St.  Petersburg  balletomane 
would  have  written  the  following  passages? 

“When  a Moscow  balletomane  succeeded 
in  getting  into  a Sunday  night  ballet  per- 
formance at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  nothing 
but  a Parisian  vest  under  his  tail  coat  would 
do  for  the  occasion;  he’d  put  on  narrow 
shoes,  and  on  the  way  to  the  theatre  he’d 
stop  off  at  a certain  barber  shop  on  Mor- 
skaya  Street.  Informed  by  the  barber  about 
the  exact  course  of  ballet  politics  and  about 
the  latest  events,  he  would  enter  the  audi- 
torium quite  timidly,  having  willingly  paid 
the  speculator  a fat  ‘Moscow’  price  for  the 
ticket. 

“He  was  first  of  all  surprised  by  the  look 
of  the  auditorium.  It  was  not  at  all  as  it 
was  in  Moscow,  where  the  spectators  came 
dressed  in  jackets  and  kerchiefs.  Here  all 
were  in  tails,  the  officers  with  spurs  and  mus- 
staches  trimmed  in  a special  fashion.  The  la- 
dies with  bare,  snow-white  shoulders,  dia- 
monds, perfume,  lace.  . . . Here  one  had 
something  to  see  even  without  the  ballet. 

“The  Imperial  loge  was  not  empty,  as 
often  happened  in  Moscow.  Everybody  had 
turned  out.  ...  In  addition  to  that,  every- 
body knew  one  another,  everybody  bowed  to 
one  another;  there  were  no  strangers  here. 
And  the  ushers  were  all  very  polite  and  very 
well  dressed.  In  Moscow  the  liveries  often 
sat  like  sacks,  and  here  each  liver)'  looked 
as  if  it  were  made  to  measure.  . . . 

“The  Moscow  public  even  applauds  in  its 
own  fashion,  especially  if  a favorite  bal- 
lerina dances.  One  of  the  students  of  the 
Moscow  University  was  so  carried  away  by 
the  applause  for  the  ballerina  Roslavleva  at 
the  Bolshoi  Theatre  that  he  fell  out  of  a 
second  tier  loge  into  the  orchestra,  breaking 
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on  the  way  an  expensive  bronze  sconce  and 
a chair.  The  student  got  off  with  minor 
bruises  and  returned  to  his  seat  to  watch 
the  next  act  of  the  ballet.” 

This  attitude  toward  Moscow  balleto- 
manes was  typically  St.  Petersburg.  The  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  groups  was  as 
strong  as  that  between  the  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  dancers.  Incidentally,  the  old 
rivalry  still  exists  among  former  dancers  of 
the  Imperial  Theatres  who  are  now  outside 
Russia.  One  has  but  to  attend  a gathering 
where  both  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
dancers  are  present  to  hear  vociferous,  il  not 
always  coherent,  discussions  of  the  respective 
merits  and  defects  of  the  two  troupes,  the 
two  theatres,  the  two  schools,  the  two  tech- 
niques, the  two  repertoires,  the  two  audi- 
ences, etc. 

This  hostility  is  as  old  as  the  two  com- 
panies. Among  the  several  references  to  it 
scattered  through  Russian  books  on  ballet 
there  is  one  which  is  worth  recording  here. 
The  incident  is  nearly  a hundred  years  old. 

There  was  a mediocre  dancer  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Theatre,  Elena  Andreanova 
(1820-1857),  who  became  the  mistress  of 
Alexander  Gedeonov,  then  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Theatres.  According  to  a contem- 
porary critic  (Karatygin)  : “All  new  ballets 
were  staged  for  her  alone.  But  alas!  being 
the  mistress  of  the  Director,  she  could  not 
become  the  favorite  of  the  public  in  spite  of 
a certain  technical  proficiency.” 

Realizing  that  the  St.  Petersburg  audi- 
ence would  not  accept  Andreanova,  Gedeo- 
nov sent  her  off  to  Moscow  as  prima  bal- 
lerina. However,  he  figured  without  the 
Moscovites.  They  resented  Andreanova,  not 
so  much  because  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
Director  as  because  she  had  taken  away  all 
the  best  roles  from  the  favorite  Moscow  bal- 
lerina, Sankovska.  The  result  was  that  the 
moment  someone  began  to  applaud  Andrea- 
nova there  would  be  loud  hissing  and  shrill 
whistling  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  in 


Caricature  of  Elena  Andreanova 


Russia  whistling  is  an  expression  of  strong 
disapproval  of  a performer. 

The  climax  came  on  December  3,  1848, 
during  the  presentation  of  the  ballet  Paquita. 
When  Andreanova  finished  her  variation, 
someone  threw  a large  package  on  the  stage. 
The  ballerina  picked  it  up,  opened  it  and 
nearly  fainted — the  package  contained  a 
dead  cat.  The  fact  that  the  cat  was  black 
and  very  thin  (Andreanova  was  dark  and 
slender)  made  the  demonstration  still  more 
pointed.  In  addition  there  was  a tag  attached 
to  the  tail  which  read  “First  Dancer.” 

After  this  incident  the  Governor-General 
of  Moscow,  at  the  insistence  of  Gedeonov, 
ordered  that  front  row  tickets  be  issued  to 
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S.  N.  Khudekov  (1837-1927),  balletomane  and  author 
of  the  four-volume  History  of  the  Dance,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette.  Also  author 
of  several  ballet  libretti,  including  Bayadere.  Courtesy 
of  Elena  Roslavleva 


two  plainclothes  men  and  two  gendarmes 
for  every  ballet  performance.  Andreanova 
began  to  dance  under  police  protection,  her 
salary  was  raised,  and  Gedeonov  ordered 
that  there  be  no  ballet  performances  without 
her  participation. 

As  the  reader  can  clearly  see,  the  ballet- 
omanes were  not  favorites  of  any  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Imperial  Theatres  for  many 
and  varied  reasons.  If  they  had  any  standing 
at  all,  it  was  due  to  their  connection  with 
the  Court,  the  press  or  people  in  the  ballet. 

If  the  directors  of  the  Imperial  Theatres 
did  not  speak  kindly  of  balletomanes,  post- 
revolutionary writers  on  ballet  are  not  any 
more  warmly  disposed  toward  them,  although 
they  do  take  into  account  some  of  the  ser- 
vices performed  by  a few  of  them. 


In  his  Materiali  po  Istorii  Russkogo  Ba- 
leta  (“Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet”),  (Leningrad,  1939,  Vol.  2) 
compiler  M.  Borisoglebsky  writes: 

“People  like  Skalkovsky  seriously  impeded 
the  development  of  ballet  by  their  conserva- 
tism. 

“One  should  not,  however,  belittle  the 
merit  of  Skalkovsky  the  balletomane.  He 
was  in  close  connection  with  the  ballet  near- 
ly every  day,  actively  participated  in  the 
discussions,  gossip  and  petty  events  of  this 
world  and,  most  important,  never  missed  a 
single  dress  rehearsal  or  premiere  of  a bal- 
let production.  All  this,  however,  not  only 
did  not  help  but  actually  obscured  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  art  of  choreography.* 

“Incomparably  higher  than  Skalkovsky 
was  another  balletomane,  the  historian  of 
ballet  Sergei  Nikolaievitch  Khudekov.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  ‘vanity  of  vanities’ 
but  endeavored  to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
Direction,  attempted  to  influence  Ivan  Vse- 
volojsky  (then  Director  of  the  Imperial  Thea- 
tres), and  entered  into  disputes  with  Marius 
Petipa  regarding  his  future  productions.  His 
Peterburgskaya  Gazeta  ('St.  Petersburg  Ga- 
zette’) was  a mouthpiece  for  constant  criti- 
cism of  dancers.  Finally  he  compiled  a rich 
collection  of  drawings  and  photographs  not 
only  of  the  Russian  ballet  but  of  choreogra- 
phy generally  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  collection  con- 
sisted of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  photographs, 
engravings,  watercolors  and  drawings. 


* This  writer  heartily  disagrees  with  the  last 
statement.  Skalkovsky’s  book  Dances  and  Ballet, 
Their  History  and  Place  in  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
was  mentioned  before,  is  one  of  the  very  few  co- 
herent and  erudite  volumes  on  ballet.  In  many 
respects  it  may  be  favorably  compared  with  No- 
vefre’s  Lettres  sur  la  Danse  et  sur  les  Ballets, 
Gautier’s  articles  on  the  Romantic  ballet,  Akim 
Volynsky’s  The  Book  of  Exultation.  Some  of  his 
observations  and  conclusions  are  as  valid  and 
fresh  today  as  they  were  in  1882  when  his  book 
was  first  published. 
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“With  his  own  printing  shop  at  his  dis- 
posal, Khudekov  undertook  a fundamental 
edition,  Istoria  T antza  (‘The  History  of  the 
Dance’).  Three  volumes  of  this  history  are 
known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  choreog- 
raphy. The  fourth  volume  never  appeared 
for  general  distribution;  it  was  distroyed  by 
a fire  at  the  printing  shop  in  1917  (during 
a revolutionary  riot. — A.C.).  Only  a few 
copies  have  got  into  the  hands  of  private 
persons. 

“Khudekov  has  invested  a great  deal  of 
work,  knowledge  and  care  in  the  creation  of 
The  History  of  the  Dance.  ...  If  one  will 
disregard  the  unpleasant  and  always  irritating 
exterior  of  the  edition  (the  tasteless  coloring 
of  the  innumerable  drawings,  and  florid, 
candv-box  ornamentations)  and  attentively 
examine  the  selection  of  rare  and  profuse  il- 
lustrations as  well  as  the  context  of  the  book, 
one  must  admit  that  no  more  extensive  and 
useful  work  on  the  dance  has  been  published 
in  the  Russian  language  by  a Russian  author. 

“In  speaking  about  the  outstanding  lit- 
terateurs of  ballet,  one  must  not  forget  Alex- 
ander Pleshcheev,  who  wrote  the  most  widely 
circulated  book  on  the  dance,  Nash  Balet. 
Pleshcheev  has  been  a theatrical  critic  and 
balletomane  for  more  than  forty  years.  His 
book,  written  forty  years  ago,  has  not  lost 
its  importance  even  in  our  days.” 

Despised  and  occasionally  feared  by  thea- 
trical officials,  tolerated  by  the  Court,  envied 
and  scorned  by  non-balletomanes,  the  butt 
of  ridicule  from  writers  and  columnists,  the 
balletomanes  never  had  many  defenders.  It 
was  not  until  some  twenty  years  after  the 
revolution  and  the  extinction  of  the  balleto- 
mane as  a class  that  anyone  came  to  his 
defense.  The  defender,  an  erudite  and  out- 
standing balletomane  himself,  the  above- 
mentioned  Alexander  Pleshcheev,  wrote  in 
Moye  Vremia  (“My  Time”)  (Paris,  1937), 
dedicated  to  the  Russian  theatre: 

“Our  ballet  owes  much  to  the  balleto- 
manes, because  they  persistently  fought  for 


it  in  the  press  and  with  the  economy-minded 
directors  of  the  theatres.  I am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  the  majority  of  so- 
called  balletomanes  were  serious  judges  of 
art  rather  than  Don  Juans  in  their  second 
childhood,  as  they  were  pictured. 

“There  was  a definite  injustice  in  the 
wholesale  ridicule  of  the  ballet  spectator, 
which  had  a tendency  toward  the  negation  of 
choreography  as  a serious,  independent  art 
form.  Many  journalists  of  that  time,  restricted 
by  censorship  and  denied  the  right  to  com- 
ment upon  many  subjects,  exercised  their 
wit  in  writing  about  the  theatre,  and  the 


Moscow  ballerina  Liubov  Roslavleva. 

Caricature  by  Legat 
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ballet  and  balletomanes  smarted  more  than 
others.” 

It  is  to  this  very  same  Pleshcheev  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  only  piece  about  the 
mechanics  of  Russian  balletomania  of  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  a piece 
which  pictures  with  unmatched  lucidity  and 
clear  perspective  the  little  world  of  ballet- 
omanes. This  article  is  a chapter  in  Plesh- 
cheev’s  Pod  Seniyou  Kulis  (“In  the  Shadow 


of  the  Wings”),  published  in  Paris  in  1936. 
As  an  epigraph  the  book  has  the  following 
two  lines  from  Eugene  Onegin  by  Alexander 
Pushkin,  himself  a balletomane  of  an  earlier 
period : 

“There,  in  the  shadow  of  the  wings 

My  youth  fled  by,  remembrance  clings.” 

The  chapter,  which  is  offered  here  with 
a few  omissions,  follows: 
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Toward  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  ballet  in  St.  Petersburg  was  the 
favorite  entertainment  of  a wide  public, 
representing  all  strata  of  society.*  It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  since  the  splendor 
of  the  productions  . . . eclipsed  all  other 
spectacles  in  the  capital.  . . . 

Emperor  Nicholas  II  and  Empress  Alex- 
andra Feodorovna  were  frequent  visitors  to 
ballet  performances.  No  sooner  had  the  Czar 
and  Czarina,  met  by  the  Director  of  the  Im- 
perial Theatres,  the  chief  of  the  theatre 
police,  etc.,  entered  their  loge  in  the  baignoire 
near  the  stage  to  the  left  of  the  audience, 
than  the  lights  went  down  and  the  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Drigo,  began  the  overture. 

Until  that  moment  the  great  and  very  im- 
pressive auditorium  of  the  Maryinsky  Thea- 
tre with  its  light  blue  upholstery  resembled 
a brilliant  social  gathering.  Though  full  dress 

* This  statement  should  be  taken  with  a grain 
of  salt.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  ballet  in 
Russia  did  the  numerical  strength  of  the  balleto- 
manes exceed  a few  thousand  people.  To  the  wri- 
ters on  ballet,  however,  this  number  was  consid- 
ered “all  St.  Petersburg.”  Even  Telyakovsky  asks, 
“Who  in  St.  Petersburg  was  not  close  to  the  ballet 
in  one  way  or  another?”  Who,  indeed,  except  per- 
haps one  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
of  the  two  million  inhabitants  of  pre-war  St. 
Petersburg  ? — A.C. 


was  not  compulsory,  as  at  the  Paris  Grand 
Opera,  the  public  voluntarily  adhered  to  this 
etiquette,  with  the  exception  of  Akim  Volyn- 
sky,* who  favored  a Prince  Albert  suit  and 
wide  black  tie  which  covered  his  chest. 

The  auditorium  always  looked  festive  and 
starched.  All  the  loges,  the  entire  orchestra 
and  even  some  seats  in  the  gallery  and  bal- 
conies were  sold  on  subscription.  New  sub- 
scribers were  a rarity.  Prospective  applicants 
were  entered  in  the  books  as  candidates,  and 
waited  for  the  death  of  a balletomane.  Even 
then  they  were  quite  often  unsucccessful.  Bal- 
letomanes frequently  willed  their  seats  to 
their  relatives,  and  occasionally  there  would 
arise  a question  of  law:  Could  a seat  be 
willed  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  had  been 

* Balletomane  and  writer,  whose  Kniga  Liko- 
vanii  (“The  Book  of  Exultation”),  published  in 
1925,  is  a logical  exposition  of  the  esthetics  of 
ballet.  Pleshcheev  tells  the  following  amusing  anec- 
dote about  Volynsky’s  writings: 

“Volynsky  used  to  write  in  such  a scholarly 
and  flowery  language  that  at  times  his  articles 
had  to  be  literally  de-coded.  A ballerina  once 
telephoned  me  full  of  joy  and  said: 

‘Alexander  Alexeievitch,  have  you  read  the  ex- 
cellent article  which  Volynsky  wrote  about  me  in 
Birjevye  Vedomosti?’ 

‘No,  not  yet.’ 

‘It  is  a wonderful  article.  Only  I can’t  under- 
stand what  he  wanted  to  say’.” 
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subscribed?  The  direction  would  decide 
thus:  Some  could  and  some  couldn’t. 

Everybody  in  the  audience  knew  everybody 
else.  Most  of  the  loges  of  the  baignoire  be- 
longed to  group  subscribers  such  as  the  Im- 
perial Yacht  Club,  English  Club,  diplomatic 
corps,  the  Preobrajensky  Guard  Regiment, 
Hussar  and  Horse  Guard  Regiments,  etc. 

The  Director  of  the  Imperial  Theatres 
occupied  a loge  similar  to  the  Czar’s  but  at 
the  other  side  of  the  stage.  Above  him  was 
the  loge  of  the  Minister  of  the  Court,  al- 
though the  last  minister,  Baron  Frederichs, 
preferred  a chair  in  the  first  row.  His  fam- 
ily occupied  the  loge.  The  loges  in  the  belle- 
etage  above  the  Czar’s  were  reserved  for  the 
grand  dukes,  mostly  the  younger  ones.  Still 
higher  was  the  loge  for  the  pupils  of  the 
theatre  school.  From  there  the  older  girls 
would  fire  glances  at  the  balletomanes. 

The  center  Imperial  loge,  largest  of  all, 
was  usually  filled  with  members  of  the  suite. 
Only  during  especially  gala  performances 
such  as  in  honor  of  visiting  royalty,  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  etc., 
would  one  see  the  Imperial  family  in  this 
loge.  I have,  however,  seen  many  distin- 
guished guests  in  the  side  loge,  for  instance 
the  Austrian  Emperor  Franz-Joseph,  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand  d’Este,  who  was  as- 
sassinated just  before  the  World  War,  and 
others. 

Balletomanes  periodically  waged  wars 
among  themselves  and  divided  into  parties. 
Their  irreconcilability  reminded  one  of  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  Some  wor- 
shipped Pierina  Legnani,  others  Mathilde 
Kchessinska,  still  others  Anna  Pavlova,  or 
Olga  Preobrajenska.  The  animosity  of  the 
partisans  even  produced  some  wild  scandals, 
such  as  hissing  a ballerina  who  was  the  rival 
of  another.  . . . 

Banquets,  suppers  and  all  kinds  of  anni- 
versary celebrations  were  of  such  dimensions 
that  the  participants  made  wry  faces  when 
it  came  to  paying  their  shares  of  the  bills. 


Alexander  Pleshcheev,  writer,  .critic  and  balletomane. 
Drawing  by  M.  A.  Werboff,  1928 


The  Marques  de  Campo  Sagrada,  then 
Spanish  Ambassador  to  Russia,  was  so  fat 
that  it  was  necessary  to  widen  one  of  the 
chairs  in  the  first  row  for  him.*  In  this  man- 
ner a diplomatic  correspondence  was  averted 
and  there  was  no  breach  of  relations  with 
Spain  because  of  the  waistline  of  the  balleto- 
mane-marques. 

Nicholas  Bezobrazov  remains  in  my  mem- 
ory as  one  of  the  most  typical  figures  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  auditorium.  A friend  of  all 
dancers,  male  and  female,  ballet  critic,  and 


* Ballerina  Ekaterina  Vasem,  in  her  Zapiski 
Baleriny  (“Notes  of  a Ballerina”)  (Leningrad, 
1937)  says  that  the  management  used  to  place  a 
separate  settee  in  the  front  row  for  the  Marques 
de  Sagrada. — A.C. 
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instigator  of  subscriptions  for  presents  to 
dancers,  he  was  an  unusually  obese,  well- 
cared-for  aristocrat,  obligingly  considerate 
and  amiable.  The  soul  of  the  theatrical  audi- 
torium, I should  call  him. 

I was  witness  to  a very  amusing  incident 
once,  when  he  was  frantically  applauding  the 
dancer  V.,  who  took  part  in  a pas  de  trois. 
The  public  was  silent,  but  Bezobrazov  kept 
on  applauding  with  all  his  might. 

“That’s  enough,”  whispered  Theodore 
Holm,  a stock  exchange  official  and  an  old 
balletomane.  “No  one  else  is  applauding.” 

“They  must  repeat  the  pas  de  trois.” 

“Why?” 

“I  have  already  sent  a notice  to  the  news- 


Eka+erina  Vasem,  ballerina  and  author  of  Zapisky 
Baleriny  ("Notes  of  a Ballerina") 


paper,  in  which  I said  that  the  pas  de  trois 
was  repeated  by  unanimous  demand.  They 
always  used  to  repeat  it.  You  don’t  want  me 
to  rush  now  to  the  printing  shop  at  the  end 
of  the  city  to  correct  my  notice?” 

He  got  what  he  wanted.  Friends  supported 
his  “unanimous  demand”  and  the  pas  de  trois 
was  repeated. 

Bezobrazov  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
cashiers,  the  chief  of  the  theatre  police,  the 
ushers  and  theatrical  officials  of  all  ranks. 

Prince  V.  P.  Tenishev  once  asked  Bezo- 
brazov to  get  him  a ticket  for  some  sort  of 
a benefit  performance.  The  Prince  had  al- 
ready asked  the  Director  of  the  theatre  but 
received  a polite  answer  that  literally  all 
tickets  were  sold.  In  spite  of  this,  Bezobrazov 
immediately  procured  a seat  for  him.  A 
great  many  ballerinas  and  soloists  were  in- 
debted to  Bezobrazov  for  their  careers. 

Terpsichore’s  holidays  (benefit*  perfor- 
mances in  the  ballet)  were  celebrated  with 
magnificence  and  splendor  in  St.  Petersburg. 
These  holidays  fell  into  two  categories:  joyous 
and  sorrowful.  The  first  were  given  as  a re- 
ward, as  an  encouragement,  or  to  observe 
an  anniversary.  The  sorrowful  ones  were  the 


* The  term  benefit  had  a meaning  different 
from  the  one  we  use  in  America.  In  the  Russian 
Imperial  Theatres  benefits,  which  were  called 
benefices,  were  performances  given  in  honor  of  a 
dancer,  singer  or  actor  either  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  artist  and  the  theatre  or  to  mark 
a special  occasion,  such  as  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  artist’s  being  on  the  stage  of  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  etc.  All 
money  collected  from  the  sale  of  tickets  went  to 
the  beneficiary,  who  was  called  beneficiant.  As  a 
rule,  each  ballerina  and  premier  danseur  was  en- 
titled to  a benefit  once  in  two  years.  Some  balle- 
rinas had  contracts  which  called  for  annual  ben- 
efits. Soloists  (who  in  the  Russian  hierarchy  were 
considered  just  below  ballerinas  and  premiers 
danseurs)  were  entitled,  generally,  to  one-half  of 
a benefit  once  in  two  years,  so  that  two  soloists 
would  split  one  benefit.  Coryphees  and  coryphes 
would  generally  receive  one-eighth  of  a benefit, 
also  once  in  two  years.  The  corps  de  ballet  as  a 
unit  was  entitled  to  one  benefit  a year. — A.C. 
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farewell  benefits,  given  on  the  occasions  when 
a ballerina  or  premier  danseur  retired  from 
the  stage. 

All  ballet  holidays,  regardless  of  their 
mood,  were  directed  to  one  objective:  to  fill 
the  auditorium  of  the  Maryinsky  Theatre 
and  to  collect  as  much  money  as  possible. 
The  problem  was  obviously  not  in  selling  tic- 
kets through  the  box  office  at  the  regular 
prices,  but  in  distributing  them  privately  so 
that  the  dancer  would  receive  a substantial 
“premium,”  i.e.,  to  sell  them  at  much  higher 
prices  than  those  marked  on  the  tickets. 

I can  remember  the  custom  of  the  old  days 
when  the  beneficiaries,  male  and  female,  per- 
sonally took  their  tickets  to  well  known  bank- 
ers, capitalists  and  outstanding  balletomanes. 
Later  this  system  was  recognized  as  unwor- 
thy of  the  dancers  and  abolished.  The  distri- 
bution of  tickets  acquired  an  entirely  new 
form. 

The  beneficiaries  would  take  nearly  all  the 
tickets  from  the  box  office  to  their  homes, 
leaving  only  a few  for  the  general  public. 
They  could  not,  however,  personally  manage 
the  successful  sale  of  the  tickets.  For  this 
they  needed  the  aid  of  the  resourceful  and  ex- 
perienced balletomanes. 

Nicholas  Bezobrazov,  one  of  the  popular 
leaders  of  the  balletomanes,  achieved  extra- 
ordinary success  in  the  organization  of  ballet 
celebrations.  No  one  could  compare  with 
him  in  this  respect.  The  beneficiaries  wor- 
shipped him  and  entrusted  to  him  the  fate 
of  their  benefits,  and  he  would  lovingly  un- 
dertake the  administration  of  his  complicated 
duties. 

Bezobrazov  knew  all  St.  Petersburg,  and 
all  St.  Petersburg  knew  Bezobrazov.  He  held 
the  rather  modest  post  of  Chief  of  Inspectors 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Mountains. 
The  head  of  the  department  was  his  friend 
and  an  equally  enthusiastic  balletomane, 
Konstantin  Skalkovsky.  In  this  department, 
among  oil  kings,  owners  of  gold  mines  and 
representatives  of  the  heavy  industries,  one 


often  met  dancers  of  all  ranks,  young  as  well 
as  retired. 

In  the  sitting  room  of  the  ballerina  whose 
benefit  was  about  to  be  celebrated  Bezobra- 
zov would  establish  a real  ballet  chancellery. 
On  a big  table  he  spread  out  the  plan  of  the 
auditorium  of  the  Maryinsky  Theatre.  Here, 
too,  were  the  tickets,  folders  containing  pa- 
pers, the  directory  All  St.  Petersburg.  Young 
balletomanes  were  on  duty,  acting  as  Bezo- 
brazov’s secretaries. 

The  beneficiary  herself  would  come  in  and 
out  but  would  not  do  much.  Ticket  pur- 
chasers, notified  through  the  press  that  sub- 
scriptions to  the  benefit  would  be  accepted 
during  certain  hours  at  the  home  of  the 
dancer,  would  come  in  or  telephone. 

When  he  was  in  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a benefit,  Bezobrazov  looked  unusual- 
ly majestic,  concentrated  and  serious.  One 
would  think  that  he  was  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  state  or  commanding  an  advancing 
army. 

“Please,  gentlemen,  don’t  disturb  me,  let 
me  concentrate,”  he’d  remark  thoughtfully 
to  those  around  him. 

“I  am  considering  the  general  design  of 
the  auditorium  and  the  seating  plan  of  the 
first  rows  and  loges.  Semen  I Ilyich,  let  me 
have  the  folder  with  the  applications.” 

He  began  to  read  through  the  letters 
which  had  arrived. 

“Hm,  yes!  Count  Witte  (then  Prime  Min- 
ister.— A.C.) — a loge  in  the  belle-etage.” 

He  pencilled  a notation  on  the  letter: 
granted. 

“Two  chairs  for  Vasili  Timiriazev  (then 
Minister  of  Commerce. — A.C. ) . . . Good  old 
Vasili  Ivanovitch  . . . certainly.  Second  row 
on  the  aisle.  Make  a notation.  . . . Ivan 
Ivanovitch  Troubnikov  asks  for  a chair  in 
the  first  row.  ...  Is  that  all  he  wants?  . . . 
First  row!  Why,  I have  two  ministers  sitting 
there.  And  who  is  this  Troubnikov,  anyway? 
Anybody  know  him?  What  right  does  he 
actually  have  to  the  first  row?” 
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Bezobrazov  adjusted  his  glasses  and  re- 
marked : 

“There  is  some  sort  of  a postscript  here.  ‘I 
can  offer  300  rubles  for  the  chair.’  Ah,  that  is 
a different  matter.  . . . Please  ask  Mr.  Troub- 
nikov  to  come  to  see  me  tomorrow  between 
four  and  five.  I want  to  see  what  he  looks 
like,  so  that  he  doesn’t  spoil  the  pattern  of 
the  first  row.” 

“Nicholas  Mikhailovitch,”  the  beneficiary 
finally  opened  her  mouth.  “Troubnikov  is 
the  landlord  in  whose  house  I lived  with  my 
mother  a few  years  ago.  He  also  owns  sev- 
eral stores.  He  often  sends  me  flowers.” 

“The  picture  changes  entirely,”  said  Bezo- 
brazov. “Reserve  for  him  seat  No.  22  near 
the  loge.” 

On  several  letters  Bezobrazov  made  the 
remark:  refused  due  to  the  absence  of  seats. 

“What  a nerve!  This  one  asks  for  a chair, 
yet  last  year  he  did  not  pay  the  balance  for 
the  loge  to  Paul  Gerdt’s  benefit.” 

Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  entered  the 
sitting  room. 

“Ah,  dear  Themistocles  Ivanovitch,”  Bezo- 
brazov greeted  the  well  known  financier  Pe- 
trokokino.  “What  can  I do  for  you?” 

“Please  let  me  have  a chair  in  the  first  or 
second  row,  Nicholas  Mikhailovitch.” 

“No.  8 in  the  first  row  has  been  reserved 
for  you  in  advance,  Themistocles  Ivanovitch.” 

Petrokokino  took  out  200  rubles  and  said: 

“Thank  you,  I am  much  obliged.” 

“Offer  Mr.  Petrokokino  Folder  No.  4, 
said  Bezobrazov  to  one  of  his  secretaries. 

“What  is  this?”  asked  Petrokokino. 

“Would  you,  Themistocles  Ivanovitch,  like 
to  subscribe  to  a present  for  the  beneficiary?” 

“Gladly.” 

Petrokokino  signed : 300  rubles. 

“Dear  Nicholas  Mikhailovitch,  I may  need 
a loge  for  my  brother  Dmitri  Ivanovitch.” 

“It  is  already  reserved  at  your  discretion.” 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

At  the  table  stood  a railroad  contractor 
who  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the  ballet  and 
was  known  there. 


“Your  excellency,  I should  like  to  ask  you 
for  a chair  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  row.” 

“I’ll  give  you  one  in  the  ninth  row,  but  on 
the  aisle,  very  convenient.” 

“Couldn’t  I have  it  a little  closer?” 

“You  know,  for  a closer  chair  I get  a 
hundred  rubles.” 

“Well,  I’d  pay  a hundred  rubles.” 

“In  that  case  I’ll  let  you  have  one  in  the 
fifth  row.  . . . And  this  is  Folder  No.  4,  at 
your  discretion.” 

The  contractor  took  a pen  and  wrote: 
50  rubles.  Bezobrazov  glanced  at  the  sub- 
scription list  and  was  horrified. 

“My  God!  What  did  you  do  to  me?” 

“What,  your  excellency?” 

“Why,  you  spoiled  the  entire  pattern  of 
the  subscription  list!  You  put  down  the  sum 
50  rubles,  while  there  were  no  sums  under 
100.  . . . Only  three-figure  donations.  . . . 
Is  this  your  gratitude  for  my  favor?” 

“Your  excellency,  what  can  I do  now?  I 
should  like  to  correct  my  error,  but  how?” 

“That  is  simple.  Round  out  the  sum.” 

“How  can  I round  it  out?” 

“Put  a one  in  front  of  the  five.” 

“With  great  pleasure,  your  excellency.  Just 
so  as  to  please  you.” 

When  the  contractor  left,  Bezobrazov  said : 

“He  sometimes  wins  a hundred  thousand 
rubles  on  the  stock  market,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a present  for  a remarkable  dancer,  he  signs 
for  50  rubles!  ...” 

The  ballerina  entered  the  sitting  room. 

“Nicholas  Mikhailovitch,  I forgot  to  tell 
you.  I sent  Anna  Karaseva  chair  No.  72.  She 
asked  me  very  much.” 

“Now  really.  ...  I must  ask  you  to  permit 
me  to  run  the  distribution  of  tickets  my  way, 
or  I shall  leave  everything  and  go.  You  are 
causing  me  a lot  of  trouble,  and  now  I don’t 
know  what  to  do.  ...  I sent  No.  73  to  the 
wife  of  the  engineer  with  whom  Karaseva 
is  in  love!  God  knows  what  will  happen 
now!  I don’t  know  how  to  get  out  of  this 
situation.  . . . For  God’s  sake,  don’t  interfere 
with  my  orders!  I guarantee  you  that  you 
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The  revolution  of  1905  had  its  repercussions  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Ballet.  Headed  by 
Michel  Fokine,  Anna  Pavlova,  Tamara  Karsavina,  Joseph  Kchessinski  (brother  of  Mathilde  Kches- 
sinska)  and  others,  the  ballet  artists  assembled  on  October  15  in  a meeting  at  which  they  formu- 
lated a petition  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Theatres  and  threatened  to  strike  if 
the  demands  contained  in  the  petition  were  not  met.  The  Director  refused  to  see  a delegation 
from  the  dancers  and  a strike  was  called.  The  strike  did  not  last  long  because  the  majority  of 
dancers  were  unwilling  to  support  it.  The  above  caricature  by  Miguel  entitled  “The  Fruits  of  the 
Strike”  depicts  ballerina  Olga  Preobrajenska  being  flogged.  (This,  of  course,  never  actually  hap- 
pened. The  strikers  got  off  with  reprimands.)  To  the  left  of  Preobrajenska  is  regisseur  Nicholas 
Sergeyev  holding  the  ill-fated  petition.  To  the  right,  in  a high  chair,  is  Director  Vladimir  Telya- 
kovsky.  Behind  him  in  the  costume  of  a Russian  nurse-maid  is  Manager  of  the  Ballet  Company 
A.  D.  Krupensky,  a known  reactionary  who  was  supposed  to  have  exercised  a strong  influence  on 
Telyakovsky.  In  front  of  Krupensky  is  the  dancer  Paul  Gerdt  in  the  uniform  of  a courtier. 


will  take  in  a great  deal  of  money  and  that 
your  benefit  will  surpass  even  the  benefit  of 
Virginia  Zucchi  in  the  selection  of  the  spec- 
tators! ...” 

The  telephone  rang  and  Bezobrazov  an- 
swered it. 

“Who  is  speaking?  Nicholas  Sustchev? 
This  is  Bezobrazov,  at  your  service.  ...  A 
loge  in  the  first  tier?  Certainly.  I anticipated 
your  call  and  reserved  it  for  you.  May  I 
enter  your  name  on  the  subscription  list  for 
the  present?  500?  Thank  you.  . . . Good- 
bye. ...” 

“Nicholas  Mikhailovitch,”  the  ballerina 
turned  to  Bezobrazov.  “I  was  asked  to  re- 
serve box  No.  4 in  the  belle-etage  for  friends 
of  the  conductor  Drigo.  ...” 

“First  of  all,  I am  surprised  that  Drigo 
did  not  ask  me  directly;  secondly,  who  are 
these  friends?  and  thirdly,  I’d  like  to  know 
how  much  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
loge?  I value  it  at  from  500  to  1,000  rubles. 
If  you  don’t  need  the  money  and  don’t  value 
the  design  of  the  auditorium,  send  them  the 
loge.” 

He  stopped  for  a minute  and,  as  if  moved 
to  pity,  softened  his  demand: 

“Tell  Drigo  to  see  me.” 

The  news  that  a benefice  was  to  be  cele- 
brated with  unusual  pomp  spread  over  St. 
Peterburg.  The  entire  Court  was  expected. 
Nearly  all  the  tickets  were  sold — several  loges 
bringing  a thousand  rubles  each  . . . and  the 
ballerina  was  to  receive  expensive  presents. 
All  companies  of  the  Imperial  Theatres  were 
to  be  represented  by  delegations  who  would 
honor  the  ballerina  with  addresses  and  pres- 
ents. A delegation  from  Moscow  was  ex- 
pected. In  a word,  all  bells  were  ringing  full 
peal. 

Bezobrazov,  for  the  further  benefit  of  the 
ballerina,  even  broke  the  established  tradi- 
tion of  leaving  regular  subscribers  their  cus- 
tomary chairs.  He  deprived  several  subscrib- 
ers of  their  seats. 

During  the  celebration  itself,  Bezobrazov, 


in  white  tie  and  tails,  stood*  in  the  front 
row,  next  to  the  Minister  of  the  Court,  Baron 
Frederichs,  and  smiled  in  self-satisfaction. 

“How  does  the  auditorium  look,  Baron? 
Restful  to  the  eye,  isn’t  it?” 

“A  beautiful  auditorium,”  answered  the 
Baron. 

“What  more  can  one  desire?  . . . The  Im- 
perial Court,  seven  ministers,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  Guard.  . . . Such  splendor  one 
doesn’t  see  even  at  the  Paris  Opera.  We  are 
presenting  a necklace  for  which  we  paid  ten 
thousand  rubles.  ...” 

During  the  intermission  Bezobrazov  walked 
around  the  corridors  of  the  theatre  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  People  greeted  him  and  con- 
gratulated him  as  if  it  were  his  benefit  and 
not  the  dancer’s. 

“Saturday  we  are  having  a banquet  at 
Cubat’s  (a  famous  restaurant. — A.C.),”  an- 
nounced Bezobrazov  to  everybody-  “Ballet- 
omanes will  honor  tonight’s  beneficiary.  A 
hundred  rubles  per  person.” 

Konstantin  Skalkovsky  said  loudly: 

“Bezobrazov,  give  us  some  rest.  . . . You’ve 
robbed  all  St.  Petersburg  for  this  benefit — 
and  now  a banquet!  Have  a heart!” 

“Just  look  at  the  auditorium!  Everybody 
is  here!” 

“Select  society.”  answered  Skalkovsky. 
“You  didn’t  forget  even  my  messengers  from 
the  Department  of  Mountains.  They’ve  just 

* In  Russian  theatres  of  the  larger  cities  it  w.as 
customary  for  men  to  stand  in  front  of  their  seats 
facing  the  audience,  before  the  performance  or 
during  intermissions.  The  space  between  the  rows 
was  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  people  to  stand. 
The  custom  originated  with  military  officers  who 
were  not  supposed  to  sit  down  while  officers  of 
superior  rank  were,  or  might  be,  standing  or  walk- 
ing in  the  aisle.  The  custom  spread  from  the 
military  to  civilians  and  was  most  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  Imperial  Theatres,  where  the  presence 
of  the  Czar  or  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
woidd  make  it  a breach  of  etiquette  for  men  to 
sit  while  a member  of  the  Imperial  family  was 
still  not  seated. — A.C. 
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greeted  me.  They  were  invited,  no  doubt,  as 
admirers  of  the  ballerina?!” 

The  balletomanes’  supper,  scheduled  for 
eleven  o’clock,  took  place  in  the  first-floor 
ballroom  of  Cubat’s,  where  Bezobrazov  met 
and  greeted  everyone  hospitably. 

The  balletomanes  were  punctual  and  by 
a quarter  past  eleven  an  animated,  loudly 
speaking  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  ball- 
room. After  partaking  of  rich  hors  d’oeuvre, 
the  guests  began  to  be  seated.  Bezobrazov 
personally  attended  to  the  seating  arrange- 
ments, not  wishing  to  depend  on  his  as- 
sistants, the  “kindergarten  balletomanes,”  as 
he  called  them. 

Bezobrazov’s  seating  arrangements  were  al- 
ways distinguished  by  refined  diplomacy.  He 
would  never  put  next  to  each  other  two  bal- 
lerinas who  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 
He’d  never  seat  one  ballerina  at  a more  hon- 
ored place  than  another.  Everything  was  as 
if  measured  out  with  calipers,  and  everybody 
was  satisfied. 

If  the  supper  were  timed  to  an  anniversary 
or  benefit,  Bezobrazov  would  offer  the  first 
toast  to  the  honored  guest.  In  a wore,  he 
developed  a system  about  which  Konstantin 
Skalkovsky  used  to  say: 

“His  system  is  excellent,  but  he  observes 
no  economy  and  it  is  very  expensive!  What 
are  these  boutonnieres  for?  Why  did  he  have 
to  order  imported  champagne  when  we  could 
get  along  with  Abrau-Durcaut  (a  Caucasian 
champagne. — A.C.)  ?” 

Bezobrazov  threw  a quick  glance  over  the 
long  table  and  said  to  his  neighbor: 

“It’s  a pleasure  to  see  the  kind  of  people 
we  have  invited.  There  are  more  generals 
here  than  you  can  count.” 

In  those  days  there  were  several  factions 
in  the  ballet.  Anna  Pavlova’s  partisans  were 
called  “ pavlovtzy,”  Olga  Preobrajenska’s, 
“preobrajentzy.”  All  parties  were  hostile  to 


the  supporters  of  Mathilde  Kchessinska,  but 
as  time  went  by  they  made  their  peace  with 
one  another. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  (World  War 
I — A.C.)  the  ranks  of  balletomanes  thinned 
out.  The  young  and  middle-aged  joined  the 
army,  and  generally  the  interest  toward  bal- 
let diminished. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  there  was  never 
any  dancing  at  ballet  suppers.  Once  in  a 
while  some  people  would  play  cards,  but 
generally  the  guests  formed  little  circles  and 
just  talked. 

Looking  back  at  these  parties,  I recollect 
the  friendly  tie  which  existed  between  the 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  balletomanes. 
When  a Moscow  ballerina,  such  as  L.  N.  Ros- 
lavleva  or  Catherine  Geltzer,  came  to  dance 
in  St.  Petersburg,  she  would  be  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  satellites  from  among  the 
Moscow  balletomanes.  The  St.  Petersburg 
balletomanes  would  give  suppers  in  their 
honor,  and  they,  in  turn,  would  invite  them 
to  supper  in  Moscow. 

Once  a score  of  St.  Petersburg  balleto- 
manes went  to  Moscow  at  the  invitation  of 
Morozov  (a  famous  Moscow  merchant- 
prince. — A.C.)  and  they  were  honored  by 
a supper  in  the  colonnade  salon  of  the 
Hermitage  restaurant.  After  the  supper  one 
corner  of  the  salon  held  a mountain  of  empty 
champagne  bottles  which  reached  to  the 
ceiling. 

This  Moscow  hospitality  was  a subject  of 
discussion  in  St.  Petersburg  theatrical  circles 
and  was,  of  course,  magnified  twice  over. 

In  my  articles  on  ballet  and  in  my  hu- 
morous descriptions  of  ballet  celebrations,  I 
never  avoided  the  then  fashionable  sobriquet 
“balletomane,”  but  in  my  innermost  thoughts 
this  term  always  sounded  vulgar.  I much  pre- 
ferred the  word  “theatre-goer,”  which  some- 
how united  all  lovers  in  the  theatre. 


* * * * * 
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"Mr.  Diaghileff  Triumphant."  Russian  caricature,  ca. 
1909 


Pleshcheev’s  account,  though  charming 
and  interesting,  is  not  complete.  He  has  left 
a great  deal  unsaid,  and  one  may,  perhaps, 
surmise  that  Pleshcheev  wrote  about  that 
aspect  of  balletomania  which  interested  him 
most.  Apparently  he  was  not  touched  by  the 
deeper  interest  in  ballet  expressed  by  some 
people  in  his  immediate  surroundings.  For 
instance,  he  has  not  said  a word  about  the 
Diaghileff  group,  whose  activities  began  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  in  which  sev- 


eral of  Pleshcheev’s  fellow  balletomanes  par- 
ticipated. 

The  very  same  Nicholas  Bezobrazov  about 
whom  Pleshcheev  wrote  in  extenso  became 
one  of  Diaghileff’s  staunchest  adherents  from 
the  very  beginning.  When  the  new  company 
went  to  Paris,  Bezobrazov  went  along  in  a 
rather  loosely  defined  administrative  capacity 
and  stayed  on  until  his  death  in  1912. 

The  painter  Alexandre  Benois,  one  of 
Diaghileff’s  closest  collaborators,  had  been  a 
balletomane  in  the  pre-Diaghileff  days,  as 
were  most  of  the  people  in  Diaghileff’s  en- 
tourage. They  transferred  their  allegiance 
from  the  Imperial  Theatre  when  they  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  reforms  in  ballet. 

Valerian  Svetlov,  mentioned  by  Pleshcheev 
several  times,  associated  himself  with  the 
Diaghileff-Fokine  group  from  its  inception 
and  was  Diaghileff’s  business  manager  and 
artistic  advisor  until  the  summer  of  1914 
when,  as  a reserve  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  he  was  called  to  active  duty.  Svetlov’s 
Le  Ballet  Contemporain,  a magnificent  vol- 
ume, published  in  Russian  (1911)  and 
French  (1912),  was  the  first  exposition  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  new  ballet  and  an  ac- 
count of  Diaghileff’s  first  seasons  in  Western 
Europe. 

Another  colorful  balletomane  who  played 
an  important  part  during  the  first  seasons  of 
the  Diaghileff  company  in  Western  Europe 
was  Baron  Dimitri  Gunsburg.  He  helped  to 
finance  the  company  and  his  contributions 
were  reported  to  have  reached  the  appre- 
ciable sum  of  400,000  rubles  ($200,000  at 
the  then  prevailing  rate  of  exchange).  He, 
too,  re-joined  the  Russian  army  in  1914  and 
was  reported  killed  in  action  on  the  Turkish 
front. 

Prince  Peter  Lieven,  Prince  Vladimir 
Argutinsky-Dolgorouky,  Dr.  Sergei  Botkin 
(the  Czar’s  personal  physician),  Walter  Nou- 
vel  and  Alfred  Nurok  had  all  been  balleto- 
manes before  they  joined  Diaghileff’s  forces. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  Russian 
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balletomanes  played  an  important  part  in 
formulating  the  concept  of  the  modern  ballet 
and  in  establishing  the  Diaghileff  era? 

* * * 

Pleshcheev,  Skalkovsky,  Bezobrazov  et  al. 
knew  little  and  cared  less  about  another 
group  of  balletomanes — the  gallery  patrons. 
Of  all  Russian  writers  on  the  ballet  only 
Tamara  Karsavina  in  her  admirable  Theatre 
Street  and  Ekaterina  Vasem  in  her  rather 
dull  Z apiski  Baleriny  mention  the  existence 
of  such  a brotherhood. 

This  writer  belonged  to  the  gallery  bal- 
letomanes for  a little  over  three  years,  off  and 
on,  and  although  his  interest  in  ballet  pre- 
dates this  period,  his  fondest  memories  of 
the  old  ballet  belong  to  it.  He  will  be  for- 
given, therefore,  if  the  following  lines  sound 
nostalgic. 

In  my  time  (roughly,  1914-1917)  there 
were  some  two  hundred  regular  gallery  bal- 
letomanes at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre.  More 
than  half  were,  like  myself,  students  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  schools  of  higher  learning. 

Our  group  was  predominantly  male,  al- 
though two  St.  Petersburg  girls’  schools,  the 
Women’s  Medical  Institute  and  the  Bestou- 
jev  College,  were  also  represented. 

In  addition  to  the  students  there  were 
young  functionaries  from  the  numerous  min- 
istries and  other  government  offices,  bank 
and  office  clerks,  a few  workers  from  the 
printing  shop  of  the  Imperial  Theatres,  a 
scattering  of  unidentifiable  men  in  their 
thirties  whom  we,  the  students,  suspected  of 
being  members  of  the  secret  political  police. 

The  tickets  for  our  seats  were  not  sold 
by  subscription,  and,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  the  management  of  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
could  not  be  obtained  in  advance.  The  box 
office  used  to  open  at  8:00  a.m.  and  one 
had  to  get  there  promptly  or  be  left  without 
a ticket. 

To  assure  getting  our  tickets  we  used  to 


start  forming  a line  at  the  box  office  around 
ten  o’clock  the  previous  evening.  By  mid- 
night nearly  all  those  who  wanted  to  go  to 
the  ballet  the  next  evening  were  on  hand. 
At  a few  minutes  after  midnight  a theatre 
police  official  would  come  out  with  a batch 
of  numbered  slips  which  carried  the  date  of 
the  performance. 

After  a few  preliminaries  he  distributed  the 
slips  to  those  in  the  line.  The  next  morning 
we  would  return  to  the  box  office  at  a little 
before  eight  and  re-form  the  line  according 
to  the  numbers  on  the  slips. 

This  procedure  prevailed  when  I became 
a regular  ballet  goer  in  September,  1914.  I 
understand,  however,  that  the  distribution  of 
numbered  slips  was  not  introduced  until  1911 
or  1912.  Up  to  that  time  people  wishing  to 
buy  gallery  tickets  had  to  stand  in  line  all 
night  to  be  at  the  box  office  when  it  opened. 
And  St.  Petersburg  nights  can  be  very  cold! 

During  our  first  year  at  the  University,  we 
were  irritated  on  occasion  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  choicest  seats  were  gone  even 
before  the  holder  of  slip  No.  1 reached  the 
window.  We  couldn’t  explain  it  and  blamed 
the  Director  of  the  theatre,  the  police,  the 
ballerinas, — anyone  we  could  think  of. 

As  time  went  by,  however,  we,  too,  dis- 
covered that  the  cashier  (in  my  time  she 
was  a buxom,  pleasant  looking  spinster  called 
Vera  Nikolaievna — I never  knew  her  family 
name)  liked  a certain  kind  of  chocolate  from 
George  Borman’s,  flowers  for  her  name’s  day, 
September  1 7,  an  occasional  roast  goose  sent 
to  us  by  our  loving  mothers,  etc.  After  we 
made  this  discovery,  our  junior  colleagues 
began  to  wonder  who  were  getting  the 
choicest  seats,  and  they  blamed  the  Director 
of  the  theatres,  the  police,  the  ballerinas, — 
anyone  they  could  think  of.  We  did  not  en- 
lighten them! 

Although  1914  was  a war  year,  there  were 
still  many  young  men  in  the  audience.  One 
could  notice,  however,  that  the  number  of 
students’  and  civilian  officials’  uniforms  was 
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diminishing  in  favor  of  military  uniforms 
and  that  quite  often  a regular  balletomane 
would  disappear  to  return  perhaps  a few 
months  later  in  an  officer’s  or  private’s  uni- 
form. Officers  of  the  regular  army  were  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  gallery,  but  war-time 
officers  paid  little  attention  to  this  regulation. 
Our  friends  in  uniform  would  join  those  of 
us  who  had  not  yet  been  drafted.  As  Uni- 
versity and  technical  school  students  were 
not  drafted  until  the  middle  of  1916,  our 
ranks  were  not  materially  depleted  until 
that  time. 

We  used  to  hear  about  the  ballet  suppers 
and  parties,  but  naturally  we  never  partici- 
pated in  them.  We  had  no  standing  with 
the  orchestra  balletomanes  and  no  money  to 
spend  on  their  shindigs  had  we  ever  been 
invited.  But  we  seldom  missed  a performance 
and  we  read  all  we  could  about  the  ballet- 
in  Russian  and  French, — collected  photo- 
graphs of  dancers,  piano  scores,  libretti,  mag- 
azine and  newspaper  articles,  house  programs 
and  what  were  called  affiches  (posters)  of 
special  performances  such  as  benefits,  pre- 
mieres, etc. 

The  photographs,  all  of  them  post  card 
size,  we  used  to  buy  in  bookstores.  Once  in 
a while  we  would  get  together  and  organize 
a campaign  to  have  the  publisher  of  the  post 
cards  publish  a photograph  of  a certain 
dancer,  often  a young  and  obscure  soloist. 
The  publisher  (if  I remember  correctly,  it 
was  the  firm  of  Golicke  and  Vilborg)  would 
get  from  a hundred  to  two  hundred  letters 
asking  for  the  publication  of  a certain  photo- 
graph, and  more  often  than  not  the  photo- 
graph would  appear  on  sale  some  three 
months  later. 

The  affiches  we  had  to  steal.  The  printing 
shop  of  the  Imperial  Theatres  printed  only 
a few  hundred  of  these  posters,  in  a size  set 
once  and  for  all  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Court. 
They  measured  about  fourteen  by  eighteen 
inches  and  were  scattered  sparsely  through- 
out the  city.  Our  favorite  stealing  place  was 


the  famous  book  store  of  Wolf,  but  once  in 
a while  we  took  them  from  the  walls  of  the 
Maryinsky  Theatre.  The  theatre  police  knew 
that  we  were  doing  it,  but  never  caught  us, 
or  even  voiced  a suspicion. 

We  were  very  loud  and  insistent  in  our 
approval  and  disapproval  of  dances.  We  were 
never  satisfied  with  just  applauding,  but  al- 
ways called  out  the  names  of  our  favorite 
dancers,  forcing  them  to  take  a bow,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  orchestra  balletomanes, 
who  had  diff  erent  ideas  on  who  should  take 
a curtain  call. 

I remember  one  time  when  Eugenie  Lo- 
poukhova  was  dancing  some  sort  of  a char- 
acter pas  de  deux  with  Alexander  Orloff 
and  we  decided  to  recall  Lopoukhova  but 
not  OrlofiF.  We  had  heard  that  he  was  leav- 
ing the  ballet  to  join  a private  operetta  thea- 
tre and  we  resented  it.  To  show  our  disap- 
proval of  his  action  (he  never  knew  about 
it),  we  began  to  shout: 

“Lopoukhova,  alone.” 

She  had  to  come  out  alone,  although  this 
was  contrary  to  theatre  regulations. 

Our  most  heated  discussions  about  dancers 
and  ballets  took  place  during  intermissions, 
and  we  discussed  mainly  technique.  The  bal- 
let itself,  its  merits  and  defects  as  a compo- 
sition, its  music  and  decor,  interested  us  less 
than  the  dancers.  Some  of  us,  (among  them 
this  writer),  flattered  ourselves  that  we  knew 
a great  deal  about  ballet  technique.  Actually 
we  knew  very  little.  But  we  did  remember 
certain  pas  de  deux  and  variations  from  the 
standard  ballets,  especially  Swan  Lake  and 
The  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  we  resented  any 
deviation  from  them.  I remember  how  irri- 
tated we  were  when  Karsavina,  whom  we 
had  not  seen  in  Swan  Lake  before,  substi- 
tuted some  other  steps  for  the  thirty-two 
fouettes  in  the  coda  of  the  pas  de  deux  from 
the  third  act. 

There  were  five  or  six  of  us  who  used  to 
meet  between  performances  to  talk  ballet  and 
to  play  from  the  ballet  scores.  There  were 
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no  phonograph  records  of  ballet  music  then. 
Those  who  knew  how  played  the  piano, 
others  played  whatever  instruments  they 
could,  among  them  a balalaika.  For  a while 
we  had  a rather  peculiar  trio:  piano,  flute 
and  balalaika.  I played  the  flute,  an  instru- 
ment I had  learned  (?)  to  play  in  my  high 
school  orchestra.  The  music  we  made  was 
not  very  good,  but  we  were  happy. 

We  also  used  to  compare  our  collections 
of  ballet  memorabilia  and  there  was  a great 
deal  of  trading  and  swapping.  Ten  ballet 
libretti,  for  instance,  would  fetch  one  poster. 
How  we  arrived  at  this  rate  of  exchange  I 
do  not  know.  It  was  certainly  not  a sensible 
one.  Libretti  were  sold  in  nearly  all  book 
stores  at  ten  kopecks  apiece,  while  the  num- 
ber of  posters  was  limited  to  a stolen  few, 
and  they  were  actually  irreplaceable.  Never- 
theless this  was  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Although  we  took  sides  at  nearly  every 
performance,  and  each  ballerina  and  premier 
danseur  had  individual  followings  in  the  gal- 
lery, I never  knew  of  an  organized  claque 
in  the  gallery  in  my  time. 

Older  balletomanes  in  our  midst  used  to 
tell  us,  however,  about  a claque  which  ex- 
isted a few  years  before  our  time  and  which 
supported  only  Kchessinska.  We  were  told 
about  a certain  young  man  named  Vinogra- 
dov, who  distributed  free  tickets  to  Kches- 
sinska’s  performances  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  recipients  applaud  only  that 
ballerina. 

The  period  I am  writing  about  was  not 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  Russian  ballet. 
Many  of  the  famous  dancers  had  already 
retired  or  were  about  to,  others  were  with 
Diaghileff  or,  like  Pavlova,  in  Western  Eu- 
rope on  their  own.  Thus,  I saw  on  the  Mary- 
insky  stage  Preobrajenska,  Kchessinska  and 
Egorova  only  twice,  never  Pavlova,  Trefilova 
Eduardova  or  Fokine. 

I distinctly  remember  seeing — once  only — 
one  of  the  greatest  male  dancers  Russia  ever 
had,  Paul  Gerdt.  He  was  an  old  man  then. 


It  was  his  fifty-fifth  year  on  the  Imperial 
stage,  and  there  was  a story  around  that  the 
theatre  had  offered  him  a benefit  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion,  but  he  refused.  We  went 
to  see  him  dance  the  mazurka  in  Glinka’s 
opera  A Life  for  the  Czar,  an  occasion  I 
shall  never  forget. 

Our  favorite  female  dancers  were  Tamara 
Karsavina,  Olga  Spessivtzeva  (then  a soloist, 
not  a ballerina),  Elizabeth  Vil,  Elena  Liu- 
kom,  Eugenie  Lopoukhova  (already  men- 
tioned) and  Maria  Romanova  (mother  of 
the  now  famous  Soviet  ballerina  Galina  LHa- 
nova).  Among  the  men,  Pierre  Vladimiroff, 
Boris  Romanoff,  Anatole  Oboukhoff,  all  of 
them  now  in  New  York,  were  our  favorites. 


Agrippina  Vaganova.  Caricature  by  Legat 
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We  participated  in  nearly  all  benefits,  an- 
niversaries and  farewell  performances,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  sending  flowers  to  the 
dancers.  The  purchase  of  flowers  was  a 
group  affair,  everybody  in  a certain  section  of 
the  gallery  chipping  in.  The  flowers  we  sent 
were  always  accompanied  by  a scroll  with 
some  verses  or  flowery  prose — for  three  years 
the  creation  of  a fellow-student,  Dmitri  Mat- 
veiev,  a hunchback  with  the  soul  of  a poet. 

Everybody  who  contributed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  flowers  signed  the  scroll.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  recollect  that  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  contribute  were  also  asked  to  sign. 

Quite  often,  a dancer,  in  appreciation  of 
our  flowers,  would  send  us  a box  of  choco- 
late. Since  the  dancer  didn’t  know  any  of 
us  personally  and  our  names  meant  nothing 
to  her,  she  would  send  the  chocolate  through 
the  gallery’s  usher.  There  were  usually  about 
a hundred  signatories  to  the  scroll,  and  the 
box,  though  big,  weighed  only  five  pounds. 
The  result  was  that  the  chocolate  lasted 
some  five  minutes. 

The  box  and  the  short  note  accompanying 
it  went  by  tradition  to  Matveiev.  I remember 
that  we  were  quite  upset  when  the  note,  as 
happened  more  than  once,  contained  gram- 
matical errors. 

With  one  exception,  we  never  met  any 
dancers  personally  and  never  thought  about 
meeting  them.  They  existed  for  us  only  as 
dancers.  True,  some  of  us  used  to  assemble 
at  the  stage  door  after  the  performance  and 
hang  around  until  nearly  everyone  had  left. 
But  we  never  asked  for  pictures  or  auto- 
graphs and  never  attempted  to  talk  to  the 
dancers. 

For  some  reason  we  used  to  like  to  listen 
to  the  doorman  boom  out  their  names  when 
calling  the  carriages,  but  we  were  little  im- 
pressed by  the  younger  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family  and  Guard  officers — prospective 
escorts — waiting  in  their  own  carriages. 
Could  it  be  that  we  were  just  a little  jealous? 

The  private  life  of  the  dancers  interested 


us  only  in  so  far  as  it  had  a relation  to  the 
stage.  We  idealized  our  favorites  and  were 
loath  to  attribute  to  them  human  traits.  It 
was  natural  that  we  were  interested  in  the 
girls  more  than  in  the  boys,  but  we  were 
quite  as  vociferous  in  our  acclaim  of  a male 
dancer  as  we  were  of  a girl. 

There  wasn’t  too  much  publicity  about  the 
private  life  of  dancers,  and  if  there  was  we 
ignored  it.  Kchessinska’s  connection  with  the 
Court  was  common  knowledge,  and  her  villa, 
which  St.  Petersburg  called  a palace,  stood 
on  Kamennoostrovsky  Prospect  as  a monu- 
ment to  her  high  connections.  In  the  fall  of 
1914  part  of  her  villa  was  converted  into  a 
hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  which  the  bal- 
lerina supported  with  her  own  funds. 

Although  the  revolution  of  1917  concerned 
us  very  closely  and  we  participated  actively 
in  political  affairs,  we  were  still  balletomanes 
enough  to  be  more  than  irritated  with  the 
minor  incident  that  Lenin,  on  his  arrival 
from  Switzerland  that  summer,  made  his  first 
speech  in  St.  Petersburg  from  the  balcony 
of  Kchessinska’s  villa  which  the  early  bolshe- 
viks had  appropriated. 

The  one  dancer  some  of  our  group  knew 
personally  was  a corps  de  ballet  girl  whom 
we  called  Niura  (a  diminutive  of  Anna)  and 
whose  family  name  I have,  regretfully,  for- 
gotten. As  most  dancers,  she  came  from  a 
poor  family.  Her  father  was  dead  and  her 
mother  took  in  boarders,  one  of  whom — a 
colleague  of  mine  at  the  University — was  a 
balletomane. 

Whatever  we  knew  of  backstage  life  at 
the  Maryinsky  came  from  Niura.  She  kept 
us  well  supplied  with  gossip,  and  we  her 
with  chocolate.  It  was  from  her  that  we 
heard,  for  instance,  the  story  about  Pierre 
Vladimiroff’s  refusing  to  dance  Giselle  with 
Agrippina  Vaganova  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  didn’t  like  her  rather  longish 
nose.  The  great  point  of  the  story  was  that 
Vladimiroff  was  not  fined  or  even  repri- 
manded. Anatole  Oboukhoff  took  his  part, 
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if  I remember  correctly — his  first  big  part  on 
the  Maryinsky  stage. 

Everything  that  concerned  backstage  life 
was  of  vital  importance  to  us;  every  little  de- 
tail about  rehearsals,  backstage  incidents,  etc. 
furnished  food  for  endless  conversations.  In 
every  case  we  took  the  side  of  the  underdog. 

Looking  back  at  our  balletomania  from 
a distance  of  some  thirty-two  years,  I can 
truthfully  say  that  while  we  may  have  lacked 
artistic  discrimination,  our  hearts  were  in 
the  right  place. 

We  had  a sincere,  if  not  too  deep,  interest 
in  the  ballet  and  its  makers.  If  our  interest 
was  not  deeper,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  one  and  nothing  to  guide  us. 


The  literature  on  ballet  was  less  than  meager, 
ballet  criticism  was  on  a primitive  level,  and 
there  wasn’t  a single  person  in  the  whole  of 
St.  Petersburg  who  would  pay  any  attention 
to  us.  As  to  most  everybody  else,  ballet  to  us 
was  only  entertainment.  We  had  a great,  if 
vague  and  unexplained,  curiosity  about  it, 
which  no  one  seemed  willing  or  able  to  sat- 
isfy. 

Before  leaving  St.  Petersburg  for  the  front, 
I paid  a few  farewell  visits.  Two  of  these 
still  remain  in  my  memory:  one  was  to  the 
University,  the  other  to  the  Maryinsky  Thea- 
tre, in  both  cases  only  to  have  a last  look 
at  the  buildings. 

I was  sentimental  then. 


Theatre  Street 


